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3 For “The friewd.” 
The Assyrians and their Kings. 
— (Continued from page 370.) 

Like Tiglath Pileser, Assurizirpal was a 
keen sportsman as well as an indefatigable 
warrior.*, He broaks off in the history of his 
battles and sieges to recount how he “slew 
fifty large wild bulls on the lett bank of the 
Euphrates,” and how on another occasion he 
took captive “twenty live ostriches and killed 
as many more.” The twenty live ostriches, 
with other strange animals that fell in’ his 
way on his expeditions into foreign countries, 
he sent home to Calah. He seems to have 
had a menagerie of wild beasts in bis pleasure- 
grounds there, for he records having received 
a present of elephants from the Tyrians, who 
‘must have brought them from India or Africa, 
and says that be placed them in his park, 

where they throve and bred. 

He does not say quite as much as Tiglath 

Pileser about the gods, but beside his own 
great palace temple he built several temple- 
towers that were more richly ornamented 
within and without than any edifices of the 
kind in former reigns. At the foot of one of 
them a shrine has been discovered, which 
‘contains a bas-relief of the monareh himself, 
surmounted by sacred emblems, and having 
in front of it an altar of sacrifice. ‘This seems 
to indicate that either during their life time 
or after their death, the Assyrian kings re- 

ceived divine honors from their subjects. Sir 
‘Henry Rawlinson, and Mr. Layard are of 
opinion that the splendid Assyrian palaces 

which Assurizirpal set the example of build- 
ing, were designed not merely as residences 
for the king, but as temples for public wor- 
ship. Their peculiar construction, the num- 
_ber of sacred emblems used in their decora- 
tion, and the length of the great halls which 
occupy the chief part of the space enclosed, 
appear to show that they were planned with 
a view to the accommodation of ceremonials 
of a stately and solemn kind; while, on the 
other hand, the mixture of secular subjects in 
the bas-reliefs and the prominence of the 
king’s figure every where, would lead to the 
conclusion that if any sort of worship was 
carried on in them it must have been the 
worship of the monarch himself, who, in As- 
syria even more than in Egypt, was evidently 
looked upon as the representation, if not an 


) 


incarnation, of the Divine power. This was 
the idolatry in which the old worship of 
powers in heaven and earth and air at last, 
culminated; a servile bowing down before the 


.|coarsest form of power that could be set up 
~ Her ad 


ition—the despotic will of a fellow 
man, * * KS * * 
Assurizirpal reigned twenty-five years, and 
died after having, according to his account, 
reduced under his authority all lands from 
the rising of the sun to the going down there- 
of. He was succeeded by his son Shalmanezer, 
who seems in every particular, during a long 
life time, to have followed in his father’s steps, 


Assyrian army so near their borders, and 
hastened to avert the punishment with which 
they were threatened, by sending embassies 
to Offer. tribute and make submission to Shal- 
manezer at Damascus. Among the suppliants 
came Jehu, king of Israel. Though he had 
taken no part in the former struggle, his 
homage was claimed by Shalmanezer as the 
conquered vassal of Hazael, for those were 
“the days in which the Lord began to cut 
Israel short, and Hazacl smote them in all 
their coasts, and oppressed Israel.” An evi- 
dence of this oppression is to be found ona 
black marble obelisk, sculptured on its four 
sides with cuneiform writing and processions 


making warlike expeditions every year of 
reign, and filling up the intervals of time y 
building a second sculptured palace at Calah, 
on the model of his father’s. 

Most of the expeditions were made into the 
same territories and against the same people 
that Assurizirpal boasts of having already 
subdued. Shalmanezer sweeps over the lands, 
north, south and west of his capital, with the 
same rapidity that had marked his father’s 
conquests, and boasts of the desolation he had 
left behind him. “I slew his fighting men, 
and carried away his spoil.” “I overthrew, 
and beat to pieces, and consumed with fire, 
towns without number.” These, or sentence 
like these, are the summary he usually gives 
of his year’s work. 

In the east only among the nations that 
bad once formed part of Solomon’s empire, 
did he meet with resistance effectual to check 
his progress for a while. Jerusalem, and the 
tribes that had remained faithful to the old 
royal family, were for the present safe from 
attack, having between them and the en- 
croaching Assyrian power, two strong king- 
doms still unsubdued: the kingdom of Israel, 
which may be looked on as the inmost barrier 
between Judea and the Assyrians; and the 
kingdom of Damascus, which, at the begin- 
ning of Shalmanezer’s reign, was the advance 
guard of independence, against which the 
waves of invasion for a time broke and were 
driven back. Shalmanezer was foiled in two 
successive expeditions in this direction, and 
after the second repulse, he allowed three 
more years to elapse before he again attempt- 
ed to attack the confederate kings. * * * 

The next war season after Benhadad’s death 
Shalmanezer again entered Syria. Hazael, 
though deserted by Benhadad’s former allies, 
made an effort to arrest his progress by post- 
ing an army in the mountain chain between 
his country and Ceelo-Syria, but he was out- 
numbered and driven back with great loss. 

On the next occasion when Shalmanezer, 
who seems to have made marauding excur- 
sions into Syria at regular intervals, appeared 
in the country, Hazael submitted without 
striking a blow, and permitted his towns, one 
after the other, to be plundered by the inva- 
ders. The kings of the Phenician cities who 
bad allied themselves with Benhadad heard 
with dismay of the presence of the dreaded 


of conquered people, which Shalmanezer set 
up as a tropby of his conquest of Syria at the 
gate of his palace at Calah. 

The obelisk has been brought to England, 
and is now in the British Museum. Conspi- 
cuous amovg the suppliants represented on it, 
we seo the prostrate figure of Jehu, son of 
Omri, as the Assyrian inscription calls him, 
doing homage as a tributary of the conquered 
Hazael, for his~city Beth-Khumri, by which 
name Samaria i8 always designated in Assyr- 
ian records. Behind him comes a procession 
of Israelites bearing tribute, thick bars of gold 
and silver, closed vessels, and manufactured 
articles, which are too imperfectly represented 
on the obelisk to be identified. 

The two kings succeeding Shalmanezer, 
though equally powerful and warlike, have 
left few records of interest behind them. 
After their death a succession of kings of a 
different character occupied the throne of 
Assyria for a considerable period ; a luxurious, 
slothful race, of whom the monuments tell us 
nothing. It was while one of these was reign- 
ing in Nineveh that the visit of Jonah to the 
Assyrian capital took plack. We have only to 
think of the cruel deeds related of themselves 
by Assyrian kings, to understand Jonah’s at- 
tempt to escape the task which the Divine 
command laid upon him. * 5 * 

When he at length prepared to fulfil his 
mission, the temptation to fear might well 
again assail him, as he came in sight of the 
fenced cities, where bigh walls, and temple 
towers, and palaces reared on artificial hills, 
seemed to tower up to heaven itself. 

From the immense dimensions assigned to 
Nineveh by ancient writers, it is conjectured 
that the name of the capital was applied not 
solely to the city originally called Nineveh, 
but to a circle of towns in close proximity, 
whose buildings in process of time had ap- 
proached each other so nearly that they vir- 
tually formed one vast city, where groups of 
palaces, fortresses, and private houses were 
divided by extensive pleasure grounds, parks 
and gardens. Thus “the exceeding great city 
of three day’s journey,” stretching forty miles 
from end to end, which Jonah entered, in- 
eluded the magnificent group of buildings at: 
Galah which Assurzirpal and Shalmanezer 
had reared. The great winged man-headed 
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bulls, emblems of the king’s strength and ven- 
geance, frowned down upon him as he com- 
menced his progress; the black obelisk, with 
its humiliating picture of the Israelitish king 
grovelling in the dust before an Assyrian con- 
queror, confronted him as he went on. Every 
where some trophy of victory, or boastful 
record of vengeance wreaked on enemies of 
Assyria, met his eyes as he lifted up his voice 
and cried aloud: “Yet forty days, and Nine- 
veh shall be overthrown.” 

The succession of indolent kings in Nineveh 
was terminated by a revolution which set 
aside the ancient royal family, and placed a 
ruler on the throne, who is said by ancient 
writers to have been a man of low origin, a 
vine dresser in the king’s gardens. 

His name was Tiglath Pileser the Second, 
and he had no sooner got the power into his 
own hands that he took active measures to 
restore the kingdom to the same position 
among surrounding nations it had held in 
Shalmanezer’s time. Again every autumn 


saw 2 vast army emerge from the gates of|from time to time, to cast down the accuser 
Nineveh, and taking each year a new direc-|of the brethren, him who was a liar from the 


tion, sweep across the country like a desola- 
ting whirlwind, burning towns, depopulating 


villages, cutting down palm trees, destroying] Quarterly Meeting. It was to me a dull low 


all that could not be carried away. If Jonah 
were still alive, he may have been tempted to 
say again, “It is better to die than to live,” 
for as early’as the fourth year of his reign 
Tiglath Pileser turned his arms eastward, and 
terrible were the calamities that, during a 
succession of campaigns he inflicted upon 
Israel. * S * * 
(To be continued.) 

For “The Friend.” 

Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 375.) 

“5th mo. 17th, 1838. I attended our Quar- 
terly Meeting. It was a time of close exer- 
cise, there being many causes for it. The 
following week I went to the Western Quar- 
terly Meeting, which was more satisfactory 
tome. After which, my son being with me, 
we visited some of our near relations, I trust 
to mutual satisfaction. Among others called 
to see my dear afflicted friend Ann Swayne, 
who has been suffering with a cancer for 
many years. Her daughter and only child, 
Ann Cope, is also in feeble health, her spine 
being affected so that she can nurse her infant 
very little. It was a satisfaction to me to be 
with them, and witness their patient cheerful 
resignation under suffering; feeling tender 
sympathy with them. 

“6th mo. 22d. I am now in the 68th year 
of my age; and trials still await me. Desires 
were raised this morn, that neither heights 
nor depths, things present nor to come, may 
be able to separate me from the love of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord: and O that I may 
be kept in the path of his holy command- 
ment. 

“7th mo. 8th. Last Third-day our Monthly 
Meeting was held; and soon after we assem- 
bled, I thought a comfortable solemnity pre- 
vailed: under which our two valued friends 
and had something to offer in a 
ministerial line, and the first meeting closed 
in supplication. 
renewed favor, attended with an evidence that 
we are not a forsaken people. The business 
of the meeting for discipline being gotten 
through satisfactorily, I came home peace- 


It seemed to mea time of/solemnity for some time. 


fully, a favor for which I desire to be thank- 
ful to the Author of all our blessings. 

“29th. For some time past it has been a 
season of trial and exercise, and as it were 
toiling all night and catching nothing. The 
language of my heart often was, ‘My lean-| 
ness, my leanness, woe unto me!’ fearing the 
light which had been graciously afforded from 
season to season was becoming darkness in 
me. But through unmerited mercy, my mind 
became this day in our meeting, clothed with 
the spirit of supplication, that we might be 
made, through the baptismal influence of the 
Holy Ghost and fire, more conformable to the 
gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ; 
and that the dear youth might be enamored 
with his love, and given to see increasingly 
the beauty there is in holiness, and the ex- 
cellency of a possession in the unchangeable 
Truth. I returned peacefully from meeting, 
for which unmerited favor, I think I do feel 
thankful to Him who hath all blessings at 
His disposal. Ob! that He may be pleased 


beginning. 
“8th mo. 16th and 17th. Attended our 


time, and I returned in poverty in spirit. 
Gracious Father! be pleased to keep me pa- 
tient, steadily looking unto Thee with an eye 
of faith. And oh that Thou may’st be pleased 
not to forsake me nor be far from me. 

“9th mo. 18th. To-day there seems a pro- 
bability that I may be restored to my usual 
health again, after a severe bilious attack, 
which was attended with acute suffering for 
several days or nearly a week. In the pro- 
spect of returning health, my desire is to be 
engaged the few remaining days that may be 
allotted me, so as to be prepared for the clean 
linen, pure and white, which is the righteous- 
ness of saints. It hath renewedly appeared 
to me this morning, that those who are en- 
gaged in the Lamb’s warfare, have many 
seasons of conflict and close proving to pass 
through: in which I have remembered the 
woman spoken of in Revelations, who was 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet, being followed by the great red dragon ; 
and how marvellously she was helped, by the 
earth opening and swallowing up the floods 
which were cast out of his mouth in order to 
destroy her. I renewedly believe that those 
who are endeavoring in sincerity, to be mem- 


bers of the true church in the present day, 
will experience, from season to season, that 
the power of the High and Holy One is over 
the power of the subtle enemy in all his de- 
vices; and that He who can alone bruise the 
serpent’s head, will in His own time put the 
armies of the aliens to flight, and enable his 
suppliant seed to journey forward in the line 
of Divine appointment. Gracious Father, 
help me onward, I pray thee, in the way that 
pleaseth Thee! 

“10th mo. 7th. This evening feeling my 
mind drawn into silence and waiting before 
the Most High, a precious covering was ex- 
perienced, insomuch that a query arose wheth- 
er | was not shortly to be released from the 
toils and troubles of life, being permitted to 
feeling an unusual degree of sweetness and 
I was humbled 
under a sense of my own unworthiness, and 
that these seasons of favor and refreshment 
are not at our command. Gracious Father! 
be pleased, I pray Thee, to keep me in heights 


and in depths, that I may not take my flight’ 
in the winter season, neither on the sabbath: 
day. 

“2d mo. 1839. I attended our Quarterly’ 
Meeting under considerable bodily infirmity,, 
yet was not quite easy to stay at home. I 

was wellsatistied with going, though thought. 
I was sensible of the need we have as a So- 

ciety of more inwardness, weightiness of 
spirit, and consistent walking with our high: 
and holy profession. 

“3d mo. 3d. Our beloved friends William: 
and Joseph Evans, in the course of their re-- 
ligious visit to the meetings of our Quarterly 
Meeting, attended ours. Their company, and’ 
William’s gospel labors were comforting, and: 
I doubt not encouraging to the little flock.. 
Indeed it seemed to me a ‘ brook by the way.’ 
They also attended our Monthly Meeting. 

“10th. Under considerable exercise of 
mind, with desires for a little spiritual bread, 
if not altogether unworthy. Forever blessed 
be the name of Israel’s Shepherd, He was 
pleased to pour forth the spirit of supplica- 
tion, which was vocally offered, that He would 
anoint our eyes with the eyesalve of His king- 
dom, that so we may be enabled, not only to 
see men as trees walking, but that we might 
see in the clearness His blessed will concern- 
ing us, and be furnished with strength to per- 
form it. Since which my mind has been pre- 
served in a good degree of peaceful quiet, 
much out of the way of the destroyer, at least 
for the present. Gracious Father, be pleased 
to keep me near unto Thyself, and suffer me 
not to cast away my confidence in Thee. 

“5th mo. J attended our Quarterly Meet- 
ing, which I thought was more lively than 
some preceding ones. Our dear friends Wil-- 
liam Evans and Dayid Cope were there, and! 
were both favored in testimony; and the 
meeting for worship closed under a sense of 
renewed favor. The meeting for discipline 
was also satisfactory, and I returned home 
with feelings of peaceful quiet, which I desire: 
to commemorate with gratitude. 

“6th mo. 8th. After having passed several 
days of trial, proving, and close besetment,, 
this morning my mind became unexpectedly 
impressed with the remembrance of many 
past seasons of proving and temptation which 
have been permiited ; aud that it was nothing 
short of the goodness of the Most High, that 
has raised me again and again out of them ; 
and a sense seemed given me, that I was still 
under his notice, attended with a precious 
feeling of gratitude and thanksgiving. Ina 
few days after my mind was renewedly im- 
pressed with a belief, that the light in me had 
not become darkness: which were favors in- 
deed, having sometimes feared that I was as. 
the withered branch, or as the salt that had. 
lost its savor. 

“14th. Our dear friend Elizabeth Pitfield, 
and her companions H. P. and C. Allen, in the 
course of their visit to the meetings of Caln 
and Western Quarters, attended ours: which 
with their visit to our house, was much to my 
satisfaction. A little time of quiet took place 
in the evening, and dear H. P. having some- 
thing to communicate in the line of the min- 
istry, it proved a season of strengthening to 
my often tried mind, and was cause of humble 
gratitude to the Author of all our blessings. 
Oh that I may not be an ungrateful receiver! 

“7th mo. My mind being renewedly im- 
pressed with a concern which has attended it 
at times for several years, and particularly 
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about the time of harvest, to appoint a meet- 
ing in our meeting-house on a First-day after- 
noon for the Jaboring class of people, more 


| especially for those who were employed by 


Friends; and such others as did not often at- 


| tend any place of worship, and there being a 


number of the latter class I apprehended col- 


“lected about our neighboring village of Enter- 


prise on First-day, my mind seemed much 


“drawn to them. Feeling the subject weighty, 


and believing the time had come for me to 
mention it to my Friends, I did so, though 
much in the cross to my own will. They 
leaving me at liberty, and the necessary care 
being taken, the meeting was held on the 
21st instant; and though it was small, was 
satisfying and relieving to me, believing Thad 
endeavored to keep near to the pointings of 
the blessed Trath. : 

“2d mo. 4th, 1840. In the fall of 1839, my 
mind became closely exercised at times, on 
account of visiting a poor young man who 
was in Lancaster prison, charged with the 
horrid crime of murder, and was under sen- 
tence of death. Ho io a German, and is said 


not to have been long in America, and that 
he is in a very hardened state. I had many 
conflicts, doubts, and fears on the occasion, 
lest I might go forth without being sent; but 
after a time of trial, I apprehended the lan- 
guage was sufficiently clear to my spiritual 
understanding, ‘Go, and I will go with thee.’ 
I therefore consulted a tew friends who did 
not discourage me, and my dear friends Wil- 
liam Kirkwood and Lydia Brinton being will- 
ing to accompany me, we accordingly went 
early in the Twelfth month. The sheriff 
having been previously made acquainted with 
our prospect, was consenting thereto. Very 
soon after being introduced into the prisoner’s 
apartment, a comfortable solemnity was felt 
to prevail, and we were made thankful in be- 
lieving that goodness and mercy were still 
offered, in adorable condescension, to the poor 
erring creature, and after endeavoring faith- 
fully to deliver what arose pressingly in my 
mind, I was favored to return home truly 
thankful that I had yielded to the prospect, 
being permitted to experience a portion of 
that peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away. 

No date. “My dear daughter and son are 
now gone to our Monthly Meeting at Sads- 
bury; my infirmity of body being such it did 
not seem best I should go: the weather being 
also very cold. My mind is often with Friends 
in desire that the business may be transacted 
according to the blessed Truth: that the elder 
class may be strengthened, the middle aged 
animated, and the precious youth encouraged 
to do what their hands find to do.” 

(To be continued.) 


Fowls vs. Worms.—M. Giot, a French En- 
‘tomologist, has lately found new employment 
for fowls. He says that French farmers have, 
‘during the past year, complained bitterly of 
the prevalence of worms, which infest corn 
and other crops, the highest cultivated fields 
being the most infested. Fowls are known 
to be the most indefatigable worm destroyers, 
pursuing their prey with extraordinary in- 
stinct and tenacity. But fowls cannot con- 
veniently be kept upon every field, nor are 
they wanted there at all seasons. Therefore 
M. Giot has invented a perambulating fowl- 
house, which is described as follows: “ He 
has large omnibuses, fitted up with perches 


above, the nest beneath. The fowls are shut 
in at night, and the vehicle is drawn to the 
required spot, and, the doors being opened in 
the morning, the fowls are let owt to feed 
during the day in the fields. Knowing their 
habitation, they enter it at nightfall without 
hesitation, roost and lay their eggs there.” 


plements used in hunting and housekeeping. 
T am aware that elsewhere mounds seem to 
have been heaped up by another race of peo- 
ple, but the highest that I have met with in 
Galifornia I think were owing to the gradual 
accumulations from centuries of occupation. 

The traditions of the Indians are so fanci- 
ful, when they get beyond the history known 
to the living, that they differ but little from 
printed fictions. 

Their religion is probably little changed 
from that of an earlierage. A Good Spirit is 
invoked to provide food and give prosperity, 
and evil spirits are to be propitiated. The 
oldest chief prays at certain seasons, morning 
and evening, outside of the council lodge, and 
sings in a monotone a few sentences only. 
This is not in words taken from their lan- 
guage, but is supposed to be intelligible to the 
Great Spirit. When special prayers are made 
for success in fishing or hunting, the request 
is made in plain Indian. Although he prays 
constantly for success, he uses wonderful eraft 
and skill to ensure it. The antelope could 
not be approached in the short, dry grass on 
the plains even by crawling, but the Indian 
whitens the sides of his body with clay, and 
puts a perfect decoy antelope’s head on top of 
his own. With a short stick in his left hand 
to give length to the pretended foreleg, and 
carrying his bow and arrows in his right, he 
pretends to feed contentedly on the grass until 
the antelope approaches sufficiently near for 
him to kneel and shoot. The hunter, when 
standing or walking, supports himself on the 
short stick held in the left hand, like an ani- 
mal standing on three legs, I found by adopt- 
ing this decoy head, and wearing knit cloth- 
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From the “ American Naturalist.” 


The Indians of California. 
(Continued from page 372.) 


The position of honor among the Indians 
is the recognition of excellence in some quality 
or acquirement. This induces every young 
man to improve himself by every opportunity 
offered, so that he may become the first in 
usefulness and be called on to meet chiefs in 
council. When the customs of the Indians 
are learned the charge of indolence, as often 
made against them, does not seem wholly, 
merited. One of the early settlers in New' 
York asked a chief why he did not work and) 
lay up money. The chief replied that he) 
wanted one good reason given him why he 
should make a slave of himself all of his life’ 
to make his children lazy for the whole of! 
theirs. ‘The labor performed is often great, 
and exhaustive and must be shared by many. 
As no one gains any advantage over his fel- 
lows, excepting as he may prove himself more: 
useful to them by the exercise of superior 
skill, he has less inducement to work alone, 
asa public servant. The Indian again has a 
desire to have game-abundant, and to have 
the trees preserved for his acorns and fuel. 
It would seem folly to kill game faster than 
needed for food from year to year, and cutting 


down the oak that brought him acorns, would|ing, that the antelope would come to me 
be killing the goose that laid the golden egg. readily if I would remain in one place and 


holdathe head near the ground, as if feeding. 
It was more difficult to walk far in this way, 
and the antelopes would come to mé at times 
when if I had attempted to go to them, they 
would have become alarmed. 

To illustrate the ease with which an Indian 
can provide food for himself, I saw one come 
to the bank of Feather River one afternoon 
and start a fire. ‘Turning over the sod and 
searching under the logs and stones he found 
some grubs. Pulling up some light dry reeds 
of the last year’s growth he plucked a few 
hairs from his own head and tied the grubs to 
the bottom of the reeds, surrounding the bait 
with a circle of loops. These reeds were now 
stuck lightly in the mud and shallow water 
near the edge of the river, and he squatted 
and watched the tops of his reeds. Not a 
sound now broke the quiet of the place; the 
Indian was as motionless as the trees that 
shaded him. Presently one of the reeds trem- 
bled at the top and the Indian quietly placed 
his thumb and finger on the reed and with a 
light toss a fish was thrown on the grass. 
The reed was put back, another’ reed shook 
and two fish were thrown out; then still an- 
other and the fellow was soon cooking his 
dinner. 

The spearing of salmon by torch-light, is 
very exciting. It is done on moonless nights 
and usually in parties of three to each canoe. 
One Indian guides the boat, a boy kneels in 
front with a blazing torch held near the sur- 
face of the water, while the one with the spear 
watches for the flash of the salmon as he darts 
toward the light. The spear is a loose point 
of bone with a hole through the centre, and 
one end fitted in a socket at the end of a light 


An Indian to be judged fairly must be regarded 
as an Indian. Custom with them, as with 
civilized people, is law, and many of their 
customs have probably been transmitted, with 
but little change, from remote ages. There 
is every reason to believe that the Indians 
were very numerous in California at some 
former time. Deserted mounds, showing the 
sites of former ‘Villages, are seen along the 
banks of the rivers, and a few tribes, speaking 
dialects of their own and yet living separately 
as nations, only consist of a dozen families 
each. One of these removed to a large tribe 
while I lived near them and remained as a 
part of the more powerful tribe for a year or 
more; but they became discontented or home- 
sick, and returned to the village containing 
the dust of their ancestors. Here they kept 
up the traditions of their fathers, and related 
tales of former glory, and prayed to the Great 
Spirit for success and for abundant blessings. 
It is worth our time perhaps to consider, 
while speaking of the mounds that indicate 
the sites of villages, how much of the eleva- 
tion is due to natural deposits, and whether 
it may not in many cases be entirely so. 
The streets in the city of Chicago have risen 
from eight to ten feet above the old level 
during the past twenty-five years from the 
soil obtained from cellars, ashes, sweepings, 
&c. Even the villages (so called) of prairie 
dogs are made higher by their occupation. 
The ground used as a permanent home by 
human beings is constantly receiving addi- 
tions from the wood used as fuel, bones of 
animals, shells of various kinds, and even the 
bodies of the California Indians were buried 
near their houses, with their baskets and im- 
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strong pole, and secured to the staff by a cord 
through the centre of the bone. When a fish 
is struck the bone is drawn out from its socket 
and left in the fish, making what sailors call 
a “toggle,” the cord holding it in spite of its 
struggles. When the Indian is about to spear 
the salmon, you see him to advantage, and he 
gives his orders full of earnestness. “ Hod- 
dom! Hoddom! Pue-ne! Pue-ne! Hon-de! 
Hip-pe-ne! Mip! Mip! Wedem-pou!” as the 


struggling fish is drawn to the canoe. These 
words translated are: There, there! East, 
east! Lower! Higher! Hold, hold! The last 
word is an exclamation of surprise. 

No christian has stronger faith that his 
Father will provide for his wants, than these 
Indians had that the Great Spirit would send 
the salmon into their nets, or the grasshoppers 
to vary their bill of fare. Although grass- 
hoppers are regarded with dread by the white 
settlers in some sections, the Indians go out 
to meet them rejoicing. They pile up the dry 
bunch grass for a centre and then forming a 
wide circle, and swinging branches of trees, 
they advance driving the swarms of grass- 
hoppers, until they take refuge under the pile 
of bunch grass. The grass at every point is 
set on fire simultaneously, and burns like gun- 
powder. When the smoke has rolled away 
the roasted grasshoppers are picked up by the 
basket full. 

The division of fish and game was made 
generally by a chief, who counted out as many 
portions as there were families to eat. If no 
objection was made to the size of any portion, 
one of the number turned his back and called 
out some name as each lot was pointed out by 
the chief, the Indians removing their share as 
fast as called for. No complaint was made if 
some were sharers who had not been workers, 
and hospitality to those entering their lodges 
was universal. 

The Indians hunt for one kind of game only 
at a time, and each kind when they can be 
taken most advantageously. 
every kind of game represented together at 
the Indian encampment in Bierstadt’s cele- 
brated painting of the Yosemite, I knew the 
camp had been introduced for effect, from 
this evident ignorance of, or disregard for the 
habits of Indians. 

The Indian bow is made of the tough moun- 
tain cedar, with a thick back of sinew. A 
string of sinew also enables him to draw an 
arrow nearly to its head before it is sent hum- 
ming through the air. The arrows are of two 
kinds, those with a head of hard, pointed 
wood for common use and those reserved for 
extreme cases of attack or defence, having 
points of agate or obsidian, which are care- 
fully kept in the skin of a fox, wild cat or 
otter. The stone arrow-heads are made with 
great care, and the materials from which they 
are made are often brought from long dis- 
tances. Obsidian and agate are probably 
selected not so much for beauty of coloring as 
for their close grain, which admits of more 
careful shaping. They use a tool with its 
working edge shaped like the side of a glazier’s 
diamond. The arrowhead is held in the left 
hand, while the nick in the side of the tool is 
used as a nipper to chip off small fragments. 
An Indian usually has a pouch of treasures 
consisting of unfinished arrowheads or un- 
worked stones, to be slowly wrought out 
when industriously inclined. The feathers 
are so placed on the arrow as to give it a 
spiral motion in its flight, proving that the 


When I saw} 


idea of sending a missile with rotary motion 
is older than the rifling of our guns. 
(To be continued.) 


ae 


NOT LOST. 


The look of sympathy, the gentle word 

Spoken so low that only angels heard; 

The secret act of pure self-sacrifice, 

Unseen by men, but marked by angel’s eyes; 
These are not lost. 


Selected. 


The silent tears that fall at dead of night 

Over soiled robes which once were pure and white ; 

The prayers that rise like incense from the soul, 

Longing for Christ to make it clean and whole; 
These are not lost. 


The happy dreams that gladdened all our youth 
When dreams had less of self and more of truth; 
The childlike faith so tranquil and so sweet, 
Which sat like Mary at the Master’s feet ; 

These are not lost, 


The kindly plans devised for other’s good, 

So seldom guessed, so little understood ; 

The quiet steadfast love that strove to win 

Some wanderer from the woeful ways of sin; 
These are not lost. 


Not lost, O Lord, for in Thy city bright, 

Our eyes shall see the past by clearer light ; 

And things long bidden from our gaze below, 

Thou wilt reveal, and we shall surely know 
They were not lost. 


Anathema! —The following is a correct 
translation of the dogma of infallibility agreed 
upon by the Gicumenical Council, to be pro- 
mulgated throughout the world on the 29th 
inst. We are left to the alternative of swal- 
lowing its enormities with unquestioning cre- 
dence, or being cursed after the usual popish 
fashion : ; 

First. If any one shall say that the Epis- 
copal Chair of the Roman Church is not the 
very true and infallible Chair of the Blessed 
Peter, or that it has not been divinely chosen 
by God as the most solid, enduring, and in- 
corruptible rock of the whole Christian Church 
—let him be anathema. 

Second. If any one shall say that there 
exists on earth, distinct and separate from 
the Chair of the Blessed Peter, any other 
Infallible Chair of the Truth of the Gospel of 
Christ the Lord—let him be anathema. 

- Third. If any one shall deny that the Divine 
Supremacy of the Chair of the Blessed Peter 
is to all men, whether unbelievers or be- 
lievers, whether laymen or Bishops, necessary 
as the true road to eternal salvation—let him 
be anathema. 

Fourth. If any one shall say that each 
and all of the Roman Pontiffs, legitimately 
elected, are not jure divino successors of the 
Blessed Peter, in the gift also of Magisterial 
Infallibility, and shall deny to any one of 
them the prerogative of Infallibility to teach 
the Church and the Word of God, pure from 
all corruption and error—let him be anath- 
ema. 

Fifth. If any one shall say that Gicumeni- 
cal Councils are a power placed by God in 
the Church for feeding the Divine flock on 
the Word of God superior to the Roman Pon- 
tiff, or equal to him, or necessary, by Divine 
institution, to the completion of the Infallible 
Magistracy of the Bishop of Rome—let him 
be anathema. 


Chinese Dishes.—The Chinese method of 
bread-making is curious; the flour is mixed 
with water, and the dough rolled by hand, 
and then shaped with cones, which are placed 
on trays or stands made of split bamboo, and 
cooked in the steam arising from cast-iron 
boilers; of course such bread resembles our 
own but little, being a good deal like a steamed 
hard dumpling. Much of this bread is made 
of maize ; but wheat bread is much preferred. 
Rice, however, is the common bread of China, 
and the Chinese know how to boil it, which is 
not often the case in Europe. This is cooked 
much in the same way as the bread, being 
first washed very carefully in several waters, 
then placed in bamboo baskets, and suspended 
in the steam ; or it is boiled for half an hour, 
and then put into a bamboo basket, and not 
served until nearly all the water has drained 
away; but in which ever way it is cooked, 
the grains are distinct, like the little fishes in 
well cooked whitebait. Pease-pudding is not 
a luxurious or very expensive dish; and the 
Chinese have what they call pea-cheese, which 
holds much the same rank; it is a very cheap 
and useful article of diet, prepared from olea- 
ginous peas, which are also eaten as vegeta- 
bles, and from which a rather expensive kind 
of oil is made. The making of this cheese, 
although a simple operation, requires con- 
siderable care; the peas are first steeped in 
water for twenty-four hours, and are then 
drained in a basket ; they are then ground in 
a hand-mill composed of two hard stones, the 
upper having a hole in the centre through 
which the mill is fed, like a baby, with a 
spoon, the water in which they have previous- 
ly been, being added from time to time, so 
that the peas leave the mill in the form of a 
thin paste, which is placed in a filter,-and 
kept constantly agitated by hand; the filtered 
liquid is boiled very slowly in an iron vessel, 
and presently becomes covered with a thick 
scum ; it is then turned into a wooden vessel 
to cool; and, after being stirred about for 
some time, a pellicle is formed, which is care- 
fully taken off with a wooden ladle and then 
drained; and this is eaten either fresh or 
dried, and has somewhat the flavor of new 
cheese. This is not, however, the pea-cheese 
which is made from the liquid in the vat; but 
a small quantity of water containing plaster 
is added, and a few drops of concentrated 
solution of salt obtained from the saline 
marshes; the plaster has the effect of coagulat- 
ing the caseine of the peas, and the whole 
mass, after being slightly stirred, becomes 
solid. The cheese they produce is put in 
wooden frames about 15 in. square and 2 in. 
deep ; and these are placed on a stone to drain, 
with a piece of linen of close texture below 
each frame; when sufficiently drained, the 
cheese is compressed, by means of pieces of 
wood loaded with weights, to about half its 
original thickness, and is then packed in boxes, 
and often sent great distances. The cheese 
will not in its natural state keep more than a 
day in hot weather; but is often salted and 
otherwise preserved, so as to keep good for 
years. “A lump of it as big as a man’s fist 
does not cost more than half a farthing. The 
poor Chinese also drink the liquid before it is 
coagulated, and the cheesemakers’ shops are 
constantly filled with crowds of customers. 


Religion is an ever-recurring consecration; ' 


an ever-recurring education ; an ever-recurring | 
: 15 | 
obedience to the-Lord Jesus Christ. 


Pea cheese forms one of the staple goods of 
the country, and is highly nutritious. When 
fried in oil or grease, like potatoes, it makes 
avery delicate dish. Dry pea-cheese contains 
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‘out 24 per cent. of fatty, and 8 per cent. of|er of the present repository 
jotized matter. 


———q7“—— 


3 which is one of 
the richest in the world. Perhaps there may 
have been several quarts of diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, pearls, and other precious stones in 


Selected for “The Friend” and for the times. 


Justification. 
A SUMMARY. 


Justification “is forgiveness of the sins that 
ye past, through Christ the alone propitia- 
on.”—Penn’s Rise and Progress, page 23. 

‘This is short, clear, full and strong and deep. 
ine context, (which the reader is invited to 
wamine,) only renders it more clear as the 
soper evangelical statement of the blessed truth. 

“ As of ourselves we are able to do nothing 
sat is good, so neither can we procure remis- 
‘on of sins, or justification, by any act of our 
wn, so as to merit it, or draw it as a debt 
“om God due unto us; but we acknowledge 
1 to be of, and from his love, which is the 
wiginal and fundamental cause of our accept- 
ince.”—Barclay’s Apology, Prop. V1I. p. 202. 

From the same, Ch. IV: “First, that the 
ibedience, sufferings and death of Christ, is 
‘hat by which the soul obtains remission of 
ans, and is the procuring cause of that grace 
y whose inward workings Christ comes to 
se formed inwardly, and the soul to be maae 
conformable unto Him, and so just and justi- 

lied.” This is like a substantial, satisfying 
meal; after which a healthy man says J want 
10 more. Yet, of the context, the same may 
ye said as above of Penn’s. For a right un- 
derstanding of this importavt subject the in- 
quirer should, in a proper frame of mind, take 
ap the books and read the whole of the treatises 
apon it; not omitting to bring to his aid the 
warious declarations of the Holy Scriptures 
touching the same, especially Rom. iv. and v. 
‘rst to last of each chapter, and James ii, first 
to last. Ver: 22d: “Seest thou how faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was 
faith made perfect.” Cavillers only, see con- 
tradiction here; and in Titus iii. 4 to 7; Gal. 
ii. 16 and 17; Gal. iii. 20 to 29; Rom. iii. 23 to 
128, &e. Yu We 

Germantown, 7th mo. 11th, 1870. 


A Royal Toy-Shop. 

_ The “Green Vaults,” as they are popularly 
called, constitute one of the chief sensations 
of the Saxon capital, to miss a visit to which 
all the guide-books unite in declaring a griev- 
ous calamity. The Saxon government evi- 
dently knows human nature pretty well, and 
have discovered how almost universally peo- 
ple prefer to gratify curiosity above getting 
culture. They, accordingly, throw the doors 
of the picture gallery open four days in the 
week without chargé; but impose an uncondi- 
tional tax of about two dollars to admit a 
party of six to the Green vaults. Ground 
floors hereabouts are called vaults, and, this 
depository of Saxony’s royal playthings being 
on the ground floor of the residence-palace, 
and the interior walls being originally painted 
green, it came to be called by its present title. 
The origin of the Green Vaults of Saxony dates 
far back to the times of the first princes of the 
now reigning family ; and its history is inter- 
woven with the personal life of kings, queens, 
dukes, and electors through many generations. 
Duke George the Bearded, who died in 1539, 
was not only a connoisseur, but a practical 
mechanic in various kinds of fancy work. He 
made for that time a quite remarkable collec- 
tion of jewels and ornamental trinkets ; and 
he may be very properly regarded asthe found- 


tory numbe 
distributed through eight large apartutes.., = 


Room. 
and groups, mostly reduced copies of great 
Italian works. 
crucifix by Giovanni da Bologna, which, tradi- 
tion says, was a model of the same subject 
done in marble by the same artist in Florence. 


oe possession of the court even at this early 
ay. 


The Elector Agustus, whose reign extended 


from 1553 to 1586, had over his residence in 
the palace a sort of curiosity shop, which he 
called “ Regalwerk.” In this were mechanical, 
surgical, and mathematical instruments, some 
curious watches and pictures, and many cu- 
riosities which are now incorporated in the 
collection of the Green Vaults. 
cessors of this prince, Electors Christian I and 
II, we find the same enthusisam for the accu- 
mulation of treasures. 
of Augustus the Strong these treasures were 
sealed against the public eye. 
prince, to whom Saxony especially owes its 
artistic eminence, made very extensive addi- 
tions to the collection, and with characteristic 
liberality threw open its doors to visitors. 
The entire collection historically extends from 
the fifteenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 


In the suc- 


Previous to the reign 


This powerful 


As the objects on exhibition in this reposi- 
ave—+ +hwoo thousand, and are 


will be impossible to attempt more than a 


designation of those which are especially cu- 
rious and valuable. 
reader, are treasures whose money value is 
computed to be between thirty and forty mil- 
lions ef dollars. ns 


Here, let me remind the 


First you are introduced to the Bronze 
Here are one hundred and ten statues 


Here is a wonderful little 


A little dog scratching itself, by Vischer, of 


Nuremberg, is the most life-like pigmy that 
probably ever got into metal. A small copy 
of the 


Farnese Bull, in Naples, and also of the 
“Rape of Proserpine,” are very interesting 
specimens of artistic skill. Then there is the 
“Bath of Apollo,” the original of which is in 
the grotto of the Gardens of Versailles. These, 
with a few small equestrian statues, constitute 
the peculiar attractions of the Bronze Room. 
The next room is devoted to an extensive 
collection of ivory work. Nearly five hundred 
specimens, the two most famous being a cru- 
cifix, attributed to Michael Angelo, and a bat- 
tle-piece, said to have been carved by Albert 
Durer. The most marvellous specimen of 
handiwork of all, however, is the “Fall of 


Lucifer and the wicked Angels,” a group of 
one hundred figures, carved out of a single 
block of ivory, sixteen inches high, by a monk 
of Naples, the execution of which required 
half a lifetime. Besides these, there are great 
numbers of minor pieces—such as beer-mugs, 
vases, inkstands, powder-horns, and all man- 
ner of grotesque little images. Undoubtedly 
this is one of the richest ivory collections in 
the world. 

Next, the Mosaic Room, containing great 
quantities of amber, shells and corals, wrought 
into every conceivable shape. Here are a 
multitude of ostrich eggs made into drinking- 
cups. Here is an amber cabinet, as large as 


an ordinary book-case, a gift of Frederick 
William I of Prussia to Augustus the Strong— 
a piece of furniture of no practical utility, but 
of enormous cost. Here is a fireplace made 


of Saxon porcelain, ornamented with precious 
stones, the price of which would buy a winter's 
supply of fuel for the poor of a city. 

Next, the Silver Room, which is emptied 
oceasionally, nearly all the contents being 
carried up-stairs for use at the great court 
dinners. Among other costly vessels in this 
room is the gold and silver font out of which 
the princes of Saxony have been baptized for 
many generations. 

Next the room of precious stones, with the 
walls completely covered with mirrors, con- 
taining more than a thousand specimens. 
Here are fabulous quantities of agate, chalce- 
dony, jasper, and rock crystal; two vessels 
made out of cut stones, and valued each at 
five thousand dollars. Here is a wonderful 
cameo, said to be the largest in the world; 
the largest enameled painting that was ever 
executed, done on copper, by Dinglinger, a 
most famous worker in articles of bijouterie. 
There is in this apartment a piece of pure 
rock erystal which I believe is one of the 
largest, if not the very largest, in the world. 
And so we pass to Room No. 6, very properly 
styled the “Trinket Room.” Here are two 
hundred and forty specimens; among which 
are dolls enough to fit out several score of 


~-eel hahv-houses. All these cunni i 
creatures are made vu petlied ae cunning little 


derful little statuette of Caleb and Joshua, 
eut out of emerald. The most remarkable 
trinket of all is the famous golden egg which 
was presented by a Polish nobleman to Au- 
gustus the Strong. Inside of the egg is a gold 
chicken, and inside of the chicken is a little 
crown set with diamonds. Kings used to be 
live potentates ; now they are figure heads on 
the prow of the ship of state, but the people 
do the steering. By and by they will be as 
much of a curiosity of the past as is this little 
egg of renown. 

The seventh room contains the regalia of 
Augustus II, as King of Poland, elaborate 
wood carvings, and sculptures in alabaster. 
But the eighth and last room surpasses all 
the others in the immense cost and dazzling 
splendor of its contents. Here are the great 
works of Dinglinger, the chief of which is a 
representation in gold and silver work of the 
throne and court of the Grand Mogul at Delhi, 
altogether one hundred and thirty-two figures, 
in gold and enamel. The artist and eighteen 
assistants worked on this great trinket eight 
years ; and the cost of it was about fifty thou- 
sand dollars—a little more, I think, than that 
of the Sistine Madonna, which is worth a 
million for culture, while this in that regard 
is worth no more than if it were made of brass 
and tin. 

Among the great jewels in this room are a 
sapphire of extraordinary size, presented by 
Peter the Great of Russia to the Saxon court ; 
also the largest onyx known, seven inches 
high and two and a half broad, valued at 
about thirty-five thousand dollars. Here is 
likewise the largest green diamond in the 
world; and I do not know how many pints 
or quarts of diamonds of lesser size on sword- 
hilts and other implements. For example, 
here is a single epaulette which contains over 
six hundred diamonds; and here is a neck- 
lace, made of thirty-eight very large brilliants, 
which has grown stone by stone through 
many dynasties, and whose value is computed 
to be not far from a million of dollars. 

The polite director of the collection in- 
formed me that the king now usually declines 
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to wear the crown jewels, appreciating the 
comparison between the littleness of his do- 
main and the magnificence of these royal 
symbols. 

On the whole, considering Nature’s ordained 
proportion between work and play, must we 
not conclude that it is possible even for a royal 
toy-shop to cost too much ?— The Independent. 

Selected for “The Friend.” 

Having got a little respite from travelling, 
I was moved to write an epistle to Friends, as 
follows : 

All Friends of the Lord everywhere, whose 
minds are turned in towards the Lord, take 
heed to the light within you, which is the 
light of Christ; which, as ye love it, will call 
your minds inward, that are abroad in the 
creatures; so your minds may be renewed by 
it, and turned to God in this which is pure, to 
worship the living God, the Lord of Hosts 
over all the creatures. That which calls your 
minds out of the lusts of the world, will call 
them out of the affections and desires, and 
turn you to set your affections above. That 
which calls the mind out of the world, will 
give judgment upon the world’s affections 
and lusts, and is the same that calls out your 
minds from the world’s teachers and the crea- 


. y- avesvvv ou. 
a hava wan~— 
tureseté is your obedience known and found; 


there the image of God is renewed in you, 
and ye come to grow up init. That which 
ealls your minds out of the earth turns them 


up to God, to feed upon the living food which 
comes from the living God. The Lord God 
Almighty be with you all, dear babes, and 
keep you in all His strength and power to 
His glory over all the world; you whose 
minds are called out of it, and turned to God 
to worship the Creator, and serve Him, and 
not the creature. The light of God, which 
calls the mind out of the creatures and turns 
it to God, brings into a being of endless joy 
and peace. Here is alwaysa seeing God pre- 
sent, which is not known to the world, whose 
hearts are in the creatures, whose knowledge 
is in the flesh, whose minds are not renewed. 
Therefore all Friends, the seed of God mind 
and dwell in, to reign over the unjust: and 
the power of the Lord dwellin, to keep you 
clear in your understandings, that the seed 


On account of the populousness of thi 
country, every inch of ground is improved t 
the best advantage, and not only the flats bu 
the hills and mountains are cultivated, anc 
made to produce such things as they can 
The rice fields are a beautiful sight—so wel 
kept and drained, and irrigated so carefully 
They are not unhealthy as in other places 
Common vegetables are also grown in abun 
darice ; indeed, the poorer classes live princi 
pally on fish and rice, varied by vegetables o 
wild plants. Tobacco is also grown,in quan 
tities—the Japanese being great smokers 
Their pipe has a very small bow], and hang 
by a button from the girdle or belt—the peo 
ple having no pockets. These buttons are 
often highly ornamented and expensive, and 
the pipes themselves works of art. The to- 


of God may reign in you all; the seed of|bacco is cut in fine shreds, a bag full of which 


God, which is but one in all, which is Christ 
in the male and in the female, which the pro- 
mise is to. Wait upon the Lord for the just 


hangs with the pipe at the waist. 
Nagasaki is the principal trading port with 
foreigners, having been the longest open to 


to reign over the unjust, and for the seed of|them. Decima, a small island close to this 


God to reign over the seed of the serpent and 
be the head ; and that all that is mortal may 
die, for out of that will rise presumption. So 
fare ye well, and God Almighty bless, and 


euide, and keep you in His wiet+ 
i ‘ BY GEORGE Fox. 


Jeddo. 
Jeddo, the capital city of the Empire of Ja- 
pan, is in the 36th degree of latitude, and is said 
to be one of the finest cities in the world. The 


towards God, where the pure Babe is born of|streets are wide and clean, and the fine views 


the virgin; and the babe’s food is known, 
the children’s bread, which comes from the 
living God, and nourishes up to eternal life. 
These babes and children receive their wis- 
dom from above; from the pure living God, 
and not from the earthly one; for that is 
trodden under foot with such. All who hate 
the light, whose minds are abroad in the 
creatures in the earth, and in the image of 
the devil, get the words of the saints, that 
received their wisdom from above, into the 
old nature and their corrupted minds. Such 
are murderers of the just ; enemies to the 
cross of Christ, in whom the prince of the air 
lodgeth ; sons of perdition, betrayers of the 
just. Therefore, take heed to that light, 
which is oppressed with that nature; which 
light, as it arises, shall condemn all that 
cursed nature, shall turn it out, and shut it 
out of the house; and so ye will come to see 
the candle lighted, and the house sweeping 
and swept. Then the pure pearl ariseth ; 
then the eternal God is exalted. The same 
light that calls in your minds out of the 
world, turns them to God, the Father of 
lights. Here in the pure mind is the pure 
God waited upon for wisdom from above; the 
pure God is seen night and day, and the eter- 
nal peace of which there is no end enjoyed. 
People may have openings, and yet their 
minds go into the lusts of the flesh; but 
there the affections are not mortified. There- 
fore hearken to that, and take heed to that 
which calls your minds out of the affections 
and lusts of the world to have them renewed. 
The same will turn your minds to God; the 
same light will set your affections above, and 
bring you to wait for the pure wisdom of God 
from on high, that it may be justified in you. 
Wait all in that, which calls in your minds, 
and turns them to God; here is the true cross. 
That mind shall feed upon nothing that is 


earthly ; but be kept in the pure light of God ' 


of the Gulf of Jeddo, with the high hills be- 
yond, and the picturesque gardens, trees, and 
temples nearer, make up many curious and 
beautiful views for a stranger to see. 

The Emperor lives in the middle of the 
town, in the castle, surrounded*with three 
walls or inclosures, The nobles and great 
people all have very fine houses, built princi- 
pally of wood, carved, stuccoed, and orna- 
mented. These houses are generally built in 
squares, the middle being the residence of the 
owner, the rest those of servants, dependents, 
&c. The gardens surrounding these places 
are laid out in good taste; every bit of ground 
taken advantage of, and mimic effects of 
scenery, such as tiny waterfalls, ponds, rock- 
work, &¢., very well got up. 

The Japanese bestow great care on the 
growth and culture of timber trees. The ce- 
dars grow to great height; the oak tree, the 
mulberry tree—many towns live entirely 
upon the silk manufacture—then the urisi, or 
varnish tree, of which the people make the 
celebrated varnish known everywhere by the 
name of Japan; most of their furniture is coat- 
ed with this, and all their plates, dishes and 
drinking vessls, as they do not appear to_use 
glass or china ones; then the camphor tree, 
of which the puzzle boxes are made; the 
pepper tree, chestnut tree, walnut tree, and 
many others too numerous to mention. 

‘They are the most curious people for dwarf- 
ing all manner of treesand plants. Growing 
things are twisted into all manner of shapes, 
and flowers and fruit of one sort growing on 
plants and trees of other sorts, outvying even 
Mother Nature herself. The love of flowers 
is strong among even the very poorest of the 
people, and few are without a pot or two, or 
some kind of tree or shrub grown against the 
back of the house, perhaps, reaching in through 
the windows, and loved and petted almost 
like children. 


town, which is entered by a bridge, is the 
famous Dutch station, where for many years 
the Dutch people had a monopoly of trade 
with the Tapanoso submittiug vo all sorts of 
indignities and close confinement for its sake; 
until within the few past years no foreign 
women were allowed in the place, and so the 
Dutch merchants had to bear this tedious ex- 
ile from their families. Most of these indig- 
nities, however, were brought upon them- 
selves, and richly deserved by their dishonest 
attempts to smuggle, and overreach an honest 
and trusting people. The Japanese are not 
naturally a suspicious people, and we must 
lay at the door of intercourse with civilized 
nations their being so now. They have had 
a hatred and contempt for foreigners which 
it will take years of intercourse with some of 
the better class of English and Americans to 
do away with.— New Dominion Monthly. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
London Yearly Meeting. 


In one of the early sittings of this body, the 
appeal for committing the Society to the out- 
side work now being done by some under our 
name, is represented to have been earnestly 
made by one of the younger female ministers 
—a visitor from America. 

In the concluding meeting for Ministers 
and Elders, it is stated, “there were many 
exercises brought before the meeting. One 
of these referred to the adoption of singing in 
meetings for the poor, in which Friends took 
part, and a desire was expressed that those 
meetings should be conducted in accordance 
with Friends’ principles. The want of silence 
in meetings for worship during the Yearly 
Meeting was alluded to with regret. Many 
weighty remarks were made on the necessity 
of a right anointing for elders as well as min- 
isters. 

In reply to a matter before the Yearly 
Meeting at large, respecting the appointing 
of meetings, &c., in which a want of confi- 
dence was expressed in the committee having 
it in charge, the Friend went on to state, that 
“there had been many innovations of late 
years, and,” said he, “what had they led us 
to? We have great testimonies to bear. How 
had we let these testimonies down! Let us 
do so no more, but hold up the true standard 
like the Friends of 150 or 200 years ago, in- 
dividually and collectively, as they used to do. 


ean 


THE FRIEND. 


[hey bad) th 
| >vements. 


the knowledge of the truth. By no means 


‘ore than we do at present.” 


‘nce with the principles of the Society.” 


issatisfaction with the suggestion. The tes 


“mony on ministry 


‘vnisdom which is from above.” 


[sould sympathize with the earnest zeal o 
chese young Friends. 


“night be done which was not done. 


‘ound no co-operation. 


| was not to be despised, and <hat it was 


these extraneous efforts. He did not con 


If we dwelt under patience, he thoug 
would have wisdom. He would not have u 
be hasty.” 


christian body, he believed, had its member 


so well acquainted with the truths of Holy 
He feared the going 
‘further and further in the literal knowledge, 
without coming to Christ that we might have 


Scripture to the letter. 


life. The principle of the light and life in th 
‘heart, must not give place to any substitute 


he thought this was an insinuatioa of the 
‘enemy to scatter us by inducing us to eat of 
the tree of knowledge, and so be in danger of 


not being fed from the Tree of Life.” 


Another quoted W. Dewsbury: “ Icame not 
40 the knowledge of God by the letter or by 


the aid of man, but by the revelation of Jesu 


Christ.” And still another said, “ Let us not 
change our mode of worship, because all Rtas 

ip. 
ld have to withdraw from such meet- 
and it would lead to separation, being 
” Another expressed |‘ 
soul was ever| Ridley begge 
lost for want of knowledge, but rather for!say @ few words. 


g is ameans not an object ; it is not wors 
He wou 
ings, 
a measure that scattered. 
the view that he “believed no 


ie should have-a greater infiuence then (as 
an we have by all these present 
We must not, one after another, 
).7 down these testimonies, precious to our 
sedecessors, and suppose so to bring others 
| .|these innovations upon the principles of our 
l\at us bear living testimonies ourselves by 
‘ring in the truth. If we do so we may 
‘sing them to consider and come to the truth 


Another Friend speaking on the same sub- 
et said, in reference to a portion of this 
 smmittee, that they “had been very active 
¥, the promotion of meetings which had caused 
‘weat anxiety and suffering to their fellow 
aembers. The way in which they carried 
‘at their religious concern was not in accord- 


Another Friend “ expressed his unqualified 


was referred to as not 
‘Meing let down by the Society. It had been 
votully let down. In the language of S. 
“othergill, we must not admit ministers on 
jhe partial ground of speculative truth, instead 
ee coming to the life of truth. Our testimonies 
[ond statutes had been let down, and active 
i xertions in the will and wisdom of man were 
waking the place of coming to that power and 


|! Still another Friend remarked that “ he 


He was himself once 
an earnest young man, and thought much 
But he 
It pleased the Lord 
iso give him time for solid reflection, and his 
|\wriews became very much modified. He saw 
‘chat the extreme caution of the older Friends 
well 
‘not to encourage hastily such projects. He 
|'felt the time was not fully come to recognize 


demn:them in toto, but felt there was much 
in them which the solid Friends would con- 
‘demn. The enemy of all good had come in 
ithe garb of an angel of light, and it was difficult 
ito discover the cloven hoof under his garments. 
ht we|was wont to wear, being bishop,” a furred 


In reference to the subject of substituting 
‘an afternoon “scripture reading meeting” for 
the usual one for worship, it was remarked 
by a Friend, “ We were the only body which 
‘did not use the Bible in meetings, and no 


want of obedience. He drew a distinction 
between living and intellectual knowledge in 
religious matters.” The meeting closed with- 
out any definite course being adopted. 

Well would it be for the cause of truth, if 


religion might be discouraged everywhere, be- 
fore a general departure from spiritual religion 
shall be known through the substitution of 
literal faith, and teachings, for the precious 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which we profess as 
our guide and teacher—the living and only 
authority for true gospel ministry and teach- 
ing, of which the fruit of mere intellectuality 
and Bibliolatry is but the counterfeit. 

May the effort now being so untiringly and 
strenuously made by some to engraft the scion 
of a strange vine upon the growth from a 
right seed, be mercifully prevented. Oh the 
disappointment and confusion resulting from 
unsanctified wisdom and self-exaltation ! how 
are those scattering and dividing from our 
holy Head; so that instead of the sheep of 
one fold, we have become dispersed followers, 
blown about by winds of doctrine —the lo 
heres, and lo theres, of many voices. It is 
only through submission and obedience. to 
the witness for truth in our own hearts, that 
we can become, as it was designed we should 
be, harmoniously united in the one faith 
which is the fruit of the one Spirit, a measure 
and manifestation of which is given to every 
man. 


f 
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Ridley and Latimer. 

The place selected for the burning of these 
reformers was outside of the north wall of the 
town, a short distance from the southward 
corner of Baliol College, and about the same 
distance from Bocardo Prison, from which 
Cranmer was intended to witness his friends’ 
sufferings. 

Lord Williams, of Thame, was on the spot 
by the Queen’s order: and the city guard 
were under arms to prevent disturbance. 
Ridley appeared first, walking between the 
mayor and one of the aldermen. He was 
dressed in a furred black gawn, “such as he 


s| velvet tippet about his neck, and a velvet cap. 
He had trimmed his beard, and had washed 
himself from head to foot; a man evidently 
nice in his appearance, a gentleman, and likely 
to be known as such. They led him under 
the windows of Bocardo, and he looked up ; 
but Soto, the friar, was with the Archbishop, 
making use of the occasion, and Ridley did 
not see him. In turning round, however, he 
saw Latimer, coming up behind him in the 
frieze coat, with the cap and handkerchief— 
the work-day costume unaltered, except that 
under his cloak, and reaching to his feet, the 
old man wore a long new shroud. 

“O! be ye there?” Ridley exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Latimer answered. “ Have after as 
fast as I can follow.” 

“Ridley ran to him and embraced him. “Be 
of good heart, brother,” he said. “God will 
either assuage the flame, or else strengthen us 
to abide it.” They then knelt and prayed to- 
gether, and then exchanged a few words ina 
low voice, which were not overheard. 

Lord Williams, the Vice Chancellor, and 
the doctors, were seated on a form close to 
the stake. A sermon was preached, “a scant 
one, of scarce a quarter of an hour,” and then 
d that for Christ’s sake he might 
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Lord Williams looked to the doctors, one 
of whom started from his seat, and laid his 
hand on Ridley’s lips. 

“Recant,” he said, “and you may both 
speak and live.” 

“So long as the breath is in my body,” 
Ridley answered, “I will never deny my Lord 
Christ and His known truth. God’s will be 
done in me. I commit our cause,” he said in 
a loud voice, turning to the people, “to Al- 
ee God, who shall indifferently judge us 
all.” 

The brief preparations were swiftly made. 
Ridley gave his gown and tippet to his broth- 
er-in-law, and distributed remembrances to 
those who were nearest to him. To Sir Henry 
Lee he gave a new coat; to others he gave 
bandkerchiefs, nutmegs, slices of ginger, his 
watch, and miscellaneous trinkets; “some 
plucked off the points of his hose ;” “happy,” 
it was said, “ was he that might get any rag 
of him.” 

“ Latimer had nothing to give. He threw 
off his cloak, stood bolt upright in his shroud, 
and the friends took their places on either 
side of the stake. 

“© heavenly father,” Ridley said, “I give 
Thee most humble thanks, for that Thou hast 
called me to be a professor of Thee even unto 
death. Have mercy, O Lord, on this realm 
of England, and deliver the same from all her 
enemies.” 

A chain was passed round their bodies, and 
fastened with a staple. 

A friend brought a bag of powder and hung 
it round Ridley’s neck. 

“T will take it to be sent of God,” Ridley 
said. “Have you more for my brother?” 

“Yes, sir,” the friend answered. “Give it 
to him betimes then,” Ridley replied, “lest 
ye be too late.” 

“The fire was then brought. To the last 
moment Ridley was troubled about the leases ; 
and bound as he was, he entreated Lord Wil- 
liams to intercede with the Queen about 
them. 

_ “Twill remember your suit,” Lord Williams 
answered. The lighted torch was then ap- 
plied to the fagots. “Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley,” Latimer cried at the crack- 
ling of the flames. “Play the man; we shall 
on this day light such a candle, by God’s 
gracé, in England, as I trust shall never be 
put out.” 

“In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum 
meum,” cried Ridley. “ Domine accipe spiritum 
meum.” ‘ 

“© father of Heaven,” said Latimer, on the 
other side, “receive my soul.” Latimer died 
first ; as the flame blazed about him he bathed 
his hands in it, and stroked his face. The 
powder exploded, and he became instantly 
insensible, 

His companion was less fortunate. The 
sticks had been piled too thickly over the 
gorse that was under them; the fire smoul- 
dered round his legs, and the sensation of suf- 
fering was unusually protracted. “TI cannot 
burn,” he called ; “Lord have mercy on me; 
let the fire come to me; I cannot burn.” His 
brother-in-law, with awkward kindness, threw 
on more wood, which only kept down the 
flame. At last some one lifted the pile with 
a bill, and let in the air; the red tongues of 
flame shot up fiercely ; Ridley wrestled him- 
self into the middle of them, and the powder 
did its work.—Froude. 


THE FRIEND. 


Do you christianly live? Do you let all 
your dispositions day by day go forth with 
the sweetness of Christ’s life in them? Then 
you are “epistles,” such as the apostle speaks 
of in the second of Corinthians, which are the 
sweetest epistles that were ever read. Why, 
I have seen a child dying in faith that was 
more eloquent and beautiful than anything 
which is written with ink and on paper can 
be. There is nothing to be compared with 
that which God by the Holy Ghost writes on 
the heart. A christian that is living in love, 
and faith, and hope, and joy, and trust, is better 
than any other déscription of a christian can 
be. A christian is the best eulogy for religion. 
A christian is the best defense of christianity. 
A cbristian is the best argument for convic- 
tion and conversion. Live, then, so that men, 
seeing your light, shall glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven. 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 23, 1870. 


SUMMARY UF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—War has been formally declared by the 
French Emperor upon Prussia, and the Corps Legisla:if 
and Senate have approved the measure. The priace of 
Hohenzollern, whose candidacy for the Spanish throne 
was the original cause of complaint on the part of the 
French Emperor, caused his name to be withdrawn as 
a candidate, and it was at first supposed this would re- 
move the difficulty. The French government however, 
which appeared to have been wailing for some pretext 
-for a quarrel with Prussia, was not disposed to be so 
easily pacified. The Emperor was dissatisfied with the 
mere withdrawal of Leopold, and demanded that the 
King of Prussia should formally disavow the candida- 
ture, and promise that it should never be renewed. The 
French ambassador at Berlin, General Benedetti, in ac- 
cordance with bis instructions made this demand, ab- 
ruptly and peremptorily demanding the king’s inten- 
tions. He simply replied that he had no fur her com- 
munication to make and notified the ambas ador that 
he would no longer receive him. At the same time he 
announced that the Prussian Minister, Baron Werther, 
might leave Paris. This was accepted by Napoleon as 
an indication that Prussia was willing to accept the 
threatened alternative of war; and it was at once an- 
nounced to the French Legislature and received the 
sanction of that body—the liberal or opposition mem- 
bers only voting in the negative. This took place on 
the 15th, for some days previously large bodies of 
troops had been moving toward the Rhine, and it was 
probable that in a very short time great armies of 
French and Prussians would be arrayed against each 
other in that region which bas so often suffered from 
the ravages of war. It is stated that England, Russia 
and Austria, made great efforts to prevent a rupture, 
and remonstrated earnestly, both at Paris and Berlin, 
but without making any impression on the hostile par- 
ties. The Corps Legislatif bas voted all the demands 
of the government for means to prosecute the war. 

It is said the belligerents have engaged to respect the 
neutrality of Holland and Belgium, and that Russia will 
not interfere in the struggle uoless Austria takes part 
with France. Italy and Spain wish to be neutral. 

The drought in France continues: no rain fell for ten 
weeks prior to the 4th inst., and since then there have 
been only a few light showers. There were 267 deaths 
in Paris last week from varioloid. The strike in Mal- 
house has extended to all classes of workmen, even the 
bakers refusing to work, and 20,000 men are now idle. 
Ministerial agents bave been busily engaged in exciting 
the people again-t Prussia, and the war appears to be 
popular with all classes. The Emperor is expected to 
head the army in person, and by a series of rapid move- 
ments reach the seat of war before Prussia is prepared 
for battle. On the 15th, when the question of war was 
subdmitted to the Corps Legislatif, the Minister of Foreign 
affairs declared that immediate war was necessary in 
order to give Prussia no time to arm. 

The Spanish Council bas notified the deputies that 
there will be no necessity for a meeting of the Cortes 
on the 20th inst., in consequence of the withdrawal of 
Prince Leopold. 


The House of Commons hag received the amended 
frish lind bill from the House of Lords, and adopted 
some of the amendments and rejected others. On the 
bill being returned to the House of Lords that body in- 
sisted on all its amendments, and appointed a com- 
mittee to set forth their reasons therefor.. The educa- 
tion bill has been further considered. Gatborne Hardy 
ridiculed the ministerial policy on education, and when 
called to account for his language, said the bill deserved 
contempt. The bill was vigorously defended by Glad- 
stone. The House of Lords has rejected the University 
tests bill. 

The papal infallibility dogma was carried in the Ecu- 
menical Council on the 13th, by a vote of 450 to 88. 
Sixty-two of the Bishops voted for the dogma condi- 
tionally. Each vo'ed aloud as his name was called. 
The archbishops of Paris and Lyons, and 25 French 
bisbops voted in the negative. 

Another disastrous fire has occurred at Constantino- 
ple—destroying about 1500 houses, mainly of the poorer 
class. 

The last intelligence from the province of Shansi, the 
seat of tbe rebellion in China, was unfavorable. The 
Imperial army had suffered another defeat, after which 
a large number of the troops deserted and joined the 
rebels. The Chinese government express much sorrow 
at the death of Anson Burlingame, and place a hand- 
some donation at the service of his widow. 

A meeting of the prominent slave owners of Cuba 
has been held at the Captain-General’s palace. The 
meeting was harmonious, all concurred in the belief 
that slavery must be abolished, and a committee of 
twenty-five were appointed to consider the matter and 
report, at an early date, the most feasible and liberal 
plan for the abolition of slavery throughout the island. 

A Paris dispatch of the 18th inst. says: At noon to- 
day the Prussian forces occupied the following points : 
Saarbruck, in Rhenish Prussia, and Hewberg, in Rben- 
ish Bavaria. Both of these towns are directly on the 
frontier. They also had a force concentrated at Linden, 
in Hesse Darmstadt. Up to 1 p.m. there had been no 
blood sbed. 

Avother dispatch of the 18th says, France demands a 
decision from the South German States, by noon to-day, 
as to their position in the coming strugyle. 

Private advices represent that the French army has 
bad a start of five days on that of Prussia. 

The official press of Berlin assert that Benedetti, 
lately the French ambassador to Prussia, courted an 
insult by repeatedly waylaying and addressing King 
William after be had received Prussia’s ultimate answer, 
and renewing his insolent demand. 

The London Times expects to be obliged to chronicle 
Prussian reverses at first, owing to the superior prepara- 
ions and efficiency of the French army. France witb- 
out a shadow of excuse or justification, plunges Europe 
in a war of which no person living can see the end. 

All the Prussian‘merchant vessels now in British 
ports will remain. Their crews have abandoned them 
and are returning bome. 

The Prussian government announces the removal of 
all lights, buoys, and other guides of navigation, from 
the German coast. 

London, 7th mo. 18th, 5 p. m.—Consols, 90. 
five-twenties, 1862, 83 ; ten-forties, 81. 

Liverpool —Middling uplands cotton, 93d.; Orleans, 
9gd. Wheat has advanced. No, 2 red western, 10s. 3d. a 
10s. 4d, per 100 lbs.; red winter, lls. a lls. 2d. Flour, 
268. a 26s. 6d. 

Unirap States. — Congress adjourned on the 15th 
inst. at5 p.m. The Indian appropriation bill passed a 
few minutes before the close of the session, in the form 
the Senate wished it, with the condition that it is not 
to be cunstrued into an affirmance or disaffirmance of 
any powers of the Senate over the subject. Six millions 
of dollars are appropriated by the bill. The bill admit- 
ing Georgia into the Union finally passed with an 
amendment that the terms of officers already appointed, 
and members of the existing Assembly, shall not be 
affected by it. The bill to give the widow of Abrabam 
Lincoln an annual pension of $3000, passed botb 
Houses. The army bill which was long in suspense be- 
tween the two Houses, was at last settled by a Com- 
mitiee of Conference. It places the army at 30,000 men, 
musters out all superfluous officers, and reduces the 
salaries of others. The whole saving is about four 
millions a year. The conference committee on the fund- 
ing bill made a report which was accepted by both 
Houses. It proposes an issue of $200,000,000 five per 
cent. bonds, payable after t-n years, $300,000,000 bear- 
ing 44 per cent., and payable after fifteen years, and 


U.S. 


$1,000,000,000 4 per cent. payable after thirty years. 
Near the close of the session a message was received 
from the President suggesting, in view of the state of 


things in Burope, that sound policy dictated legislatio 
for the enlargement of the commercial marine of th 
country, and recommending free trade in ships for th 
purpose. It met with strong opposition, and failed t| 
receive the approval of a majority. 

Minister to England.—The Pres'dent has nominate 
and the Senate has confirmed, Frederick T. Frelin 
huysen, of New Jersey, as the successor of the prese 
minister Motley. 

Philadelphia. —Mortality last week, 349. 
infantum, 68; old age, 10; consumption, 35. 

Miscellaneous.—The interments in New York last wee 
number d 679, Many cases of sun-stroke have occurre 
in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Three of the Fenian raiders who were engaged in th 
recent invasion of Canada, have been tried at Canan 
daigua, N. Y., and found guilty. They were sentence 
to imprisonment for oue and two years, and to pay smal 
fines. 

By the tax and tariff bill as adjusted between the tw 
Houses of Congress, the customs receipts will be re 
duced about $27,000,000, and the revenue from interna 
taxes about $50,000,000. 

A large beet sugar factory is about being establishe 
at Alvarado, California. The business will be unde 
the conduct of Germans experienced in beet suga 
making in tbeir own country. The company has 
capital of $250,000. 

A Washington dispatch says of the Indian Depart 
ment, that it is rapidly making arrangements to carr, 
out the provisions of the new Indian appropriation bill 
The work of the peace commission is to be renewed i 
earnest, and the treaty stipulations fulfilled as nearly a: 
possible. The advices at hand continue to show tha 
there is less fear of an Indian war. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotation 
on tbe 18th inst. The war in Europe has unsettle 
prices, U.S. bonds are much lower, and gold and bread 
stuffs have largely advanced. New York.—America 
gold fluctuated between 117} and 122%, closing at 1204 
U.S. 6 per cents, 1881, 112%; ditto, 1868, 1084; ditto 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1063. Superfine flour, $5.90 a $6.30 
shipping Ohio, $5.90 a $6.25; finer brands, $6.50 
$9.85. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.43 a $1.46 
red western, $1.54 a $1.59; amber State and western, 
$1.60 a $1.62; white Kentucky, $1.80. State oats, 70 
a 72 cts.; western, 64 cts. Yellow corn, $1.10 a $1.12; 
white, $1.19 a $1.24. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 20-4 20 
cts. for uplands and Orleans. Superfine flour, $5.25; 
extra, $6.50 a $7; fancy and family brands at bigher 
rates: Wheat bas advanced 8 a 10 cts. Red wheat, 
$1.58 a $1.60. Rye, $1.05 a $1.12. Yellow corn, $1.10 
a $1.12; western mixed, $1.05 a $1.10. Western oats, 
60 cts.; Penna. 63 a 66 cts. Clover-seed, $8 a $9, 
Timothy, $6 a $7. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 
numbered 2150 head, market dull and prices’ lower. 
Extra sold at 9a 9} cts. ; 
common 5 a 7 ets. perlb. gross. Sales of 13,800 sheep 
at 5a6 cts. per Ib. gross. Hogs sold at $11.50 a $13 
per 100 lbs. net. Chicago.—Flour, $5 a $6.25 for spring 
extras. Wheat, $1.24 a $1.25. Corn, 89.cts. No.2 
oats, 51 cts. Lard, 16 cts. Balttmore-—New red wheat, 
$1.50 a $1.70; white, $1.55 a $1.80. White corn, 
$1.19; yellow, $1.10 a $1.15. Oats, 62 a 65 cts. St. 
Louis.—Superfine flour, $4.50 a $4.60; extra, $5 a $5.60. 
No. 2 red wheat, $1,25 a $1.28; No. 1, $1.32 a $1.35; 
choice white, $1.45 a $1.47. Mixed corn, 80 cts.; yel- 
low, 85 a 90 cts. Oats, 48 a 52 cts. 


Of choler 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI4.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortTHING- 
ton, M.D. . 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun EH. Carter, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, on the morning of the 9th of 6th mo. 1870, 
Annib R. Coorgr, daughter of James M. and Sarah A. 
Cooper, of Philadelphia, (former deceased.) Unspeak- 
ably precious is the memory of those who have passed 
from death unto life, and have given evidence ‘that 
their sins have gone beforehand to judgment.” 

, suddenly on the morning of Sixth month 24th, 
1870, Exizannru B,, wife of Benjamin Lowry, in the 
sixty-first year of ber age, a member and overseer of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Southern District. Ajthoughb the call was sudden, we | 
humbly trust her lamp was trimmed and burning. 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut atreet, 


